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ARTICLE L. 
EFFECTS OF MARRYING BLOOD RELATIONS. 


Tue principle that crossing the breed, is the only way to 
prevent the stock from deteriorating, and the best means of 
improving it, is as familiar to every farmer in the Union, as 
the way to mil. Who does not know that sheep, cattle, 
horses, swine, and even fowls, and all kinds of animals, run 
out, unless crossed by the introduction of foreign males or 
females; that when they breed “ ix and in,” as it is called, 
the young are few and feeble, and those that live to grow up, 
are every Way inierior. But, introduce a new rooster to 
your brood of heus every year, and every egg will haich, or 
coutain a chick; and so of other dnimals. So, also, even 
grain will not grow well, if sown on the same soil from 
which it was reaped. 

‘That the same principle of crossing the breed, applies to 
man, and produces evi! consequences to the children of blood 
relations, is perfectly evident, both from the facts of the case, 
and from the very nature or arrangement of parentage. 
Thus, every human being on the face of the globe, is com- 
pelled, from this demand in Nature for crossing the breed, to 
have two parents, four grand parents, eight great grand pa- 
rents, sixteen ancestors of the fourth generation back, thirty- 
two of the fifth; two hundred and fifty-six of the eighth; 
thirty-two thousand severt hundred and sixty-eight of the fif- 
teenth; almost one million and fifty thousand of the twen- 
tieth; nearly one thousand seventy-three million of the thirti- 
eth; 1,104,893,771,696 of the fortieth; and 1,131,411,222,- 
216,704, of only the fittieth generation back, all of every 
one’s ancestors for fifty generations, amounting to the incon- 
ceivable number of two thousand three hundred and sixty- 
two billion, seven hundred and forty‘nine thousand, nine 
hundred and fourteen million, two hundred and fourteen 
thousand and forty-six, (2,362,749,914,214,046 !)—a mulu- : 
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tnde, verily! which no man can number, no mind conceive! 


That is, the blood of this vast host is envy be the veins of 


evety living mortal, and that, reckoning k only fifty 
generations! What then, as each generation doubles the 
number, must it be in a hundred generations, which would 
earry us back to about the Christian era, perhaps only about 
one-third of the age of man!* Hence, in the very nature 
of the case, there must be crossing of the breed, and to an 
imeonceivable extent, from which, let man learn not to marry 
blood relations. 

But, to the law and to the testimony of facts let us next 
appeal, and, in this appeal, I again quote our former contrib- 
utor, Joshua Coffin. 


* Let us consider this matter, in the descending scale. Take the ten 
children of John Rogers, and suppose them to have, on an average, five 
children each, and each of these, five more, and so on for thirty genera- 
tions, except allowing eight each to the eighth, an estimate that will prob- 
ably fall short of the fact, as the Rogerses generally have nearer tens than 
fives. This will give him five hundred and two nd children, six 
thousand two hundred and fifty descendants of the fifth generation only ; 
thirty-one million, sixty-five thousand, of the tenth generation, (more than 
the whole population of Great Britain ;) ten billion, three hundred and 
twenty thousand, three hundred and twelve million, and five hun- 
dred thousand, (10,320,312,500,000,) of the twentieth ; and one hundred 
sixty-nine trillion, one hundred and forty-thousand, two bundred and 
eighty-eight billion, seven thousand eight hundred and twelve million, 
five hundred thousand, of the thirtieth generation, (169,140,288,007,8)2,- 
500,000.) And then, by adding all the intermediate sums together, you 
have the number of his descendants in thirty generations, supposing, on 
an average, each of his ten children bas five, and each of every genera- 
tion has five, except the eighth, who are allowed to have eight. t let 
them have ten apiece, and he will bave had a hundred grand children, a 
thousand great grand children, ten thousand (quite a little army) of the 
fifth generation, a hundred thousand (an army for Bonaparte) of the 
sixth, a million of the seventh, and a hundred thousand million of the 
tenth, or present generation ; ten hundred thousand million _ more than 
the present entire population of the globe,) of the eleventh generation, 
and ten trillions of the twentieth ration (some three hundred years 
from now;) and ten hundred thousand quadrillions, of the thirtieth 

neration. ‘This estimate is probably too large; perhaps the other is, 

it goes to show the rapid ratio in which the human family increases, 
and how vast the namber of those who, in all coming time, are to be 
born of each reader who has, or may have, children that live to have 
other children, and also how vast the number that die with every one 
who dies without issue. Some errors may perhaps have crept into the 
above enumeration, yet there is no calculating the amount of happiness 
which it is in the power of parents to impart to mankind, by becoming 
the parents of y and virtous children, rather than of those who 
are vicious ; for, be it remembered, that the character of every parent in 
this vast line of ancestors is transmitted to every one of these descen- 
dants. Who can look at this subject in this light, and not shudder at the 
momentous consequences necessarily attached to becoming 


parents! 
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“1 will now relate such facts as came under my own observa- 
tion, concerning the consequences of breeding in and in, or, in 
other words, marrying blood relations. Whatever may be the 
cause, the fact is undeniable, that those families who are so foolish 
as to intermarry with blood relations, very frequently, if -not 
always, degenerate, both physically and mentally. Independently, 
therefore, of the divine inspiration of the laws of Moses, they are 
founded on strict physiological principles, which we should do 
well always to bear in mind, as they cannot be violated with im- 

nity. 
ne N. P., of W., Mass., a fine-looking and intelligent man, of 

ood sense, married his own cousin, and what a set of children! 

Ine of them is clump-footed, another has but one eye, and all 
three of them are very weak in intellect, small in person, and 
have heads shaped like a flat-iron, point turned downward, flat on 
top, and their chin making the point. 

“ When engaged as a school-teacher, in M., Mass., in 1829, I 
had several children, among them two sons, by the name of E., 
whom I could not help noticing especially. One of them was 
nearly an idiot, and the other son was not to be compared to 
either the father or mother in point of intellect. On returning, 
one evening, from visiting the family, | inquired of my landlady, 
if Mr. and Mrs. E. were not blood relations; she said yes, they 
were cousins. I told her I thought so, solely from the fact that 
the children were so deficient in intellect. On stating this fact to 
Dr. Wisner, pastor of the Old South Church, Boston, he made 
the following observation :—‘ Do you recollect, Mr. Coffin, that 
singular-looking man, that comes to my church, that has the 
St. Vitus’s dance?’ ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘his parents were cousins.’ 
His name I do not recollect; you never saw such a looking object 
in your life. He appeared not to have any command over any 
muscle in his whole body. I could mention several other cases. 
For iastance, a family in N. B., Mass., where were a number of 
foolish children, whose parents were cousins. ‘The Rev. Mr. Dut 
field, formerly of this city, told me that he knew of two or three 
families in the interior of this state, who, for the sake of keeping 
their property among themselves, have married ‘in and in’ for 
several generations, till their posterity are nearly idiots. There 
is a family in E. D., in fact, there are several families of the 
name, who have intermarried so often, that there is one or more 
idiots in almost every branch. In fact, no point is better estab- 
lished than this, that breeding ‘in and in’ deteriorates the race 
of men and the breed of cattle, both physically and mentally, i. e., 
if mentally is applicable to animals. 

“Those young men, therefore, who wish to have intelligent chil- 
dren, must obtain intelligent women for wives, who are not blood 
relations. 1 often think of the lines of Savage— 
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‘No tenth transmitter of a foolish face, 
No sickly growth of faint compliance he, 
But stamped in Nature's mint of ecstasy.’ 


* Dr. F. A. Pinckney, of Keywest, told me that be had seen 
many of the inhabitants of the Bahamas, and that all of them were 
deformed in body, and deficient and dull in intellect. He had never 
been there, but bad understood that the specimens winch he saw 
were but fair representations of the inhabitants of the islands. 
They generally have large heads, are employed in the meanest 
occupations, and have not capacity enough to take the lead in any 
pursuit. Dr. P. understood and supposed that the cause of thew 
phy sical and mental intirasty was Owing to intermarriage, and to 
that only 

“ Dr. P., also spoke of a family in the town of P. in N. Y., 
(12 miles from G.,) where the parents were cousins, and all of 
the ten children were fools; he also menuoned several other cases 
now forgotten. 

“The J. family at C. S., affords some melancholy cases of the 
bad effects of intermarriage. 

“C.H., of N., Mass., a clear-sighted, shrewd man, married his 
own cousin, lost three cluldren while young, have four (1841) 
living, eldest 14, all under mediocrity, parents sound ; the father 
died iw 1837. 

“Mr. E. S. and wife, of N., Mass., were own cousins, both of 
them of sound, strong mind, and firm nerve, and sound health ; 
he died, Sept., 1840, aged 75, of rheumatic fever. His wife is 
now living; had seven daughters and one son; three daughters 
deranged, (two of them dead), the rest of feeble health, and very 
nervous—a good family. 

“H. L., of N., Mass., married his second cousin, has. one 
daughter of 14, nearly an idiot. I do not know the condition of 
the rest of the children. 

“'T. A. married his cousin’s daughter, had five girls, (no boys,) 
two were complete cripples, and very deficient in intellect—almost 
idiots—one was quite so—one daughter was married, and died 
childless—the other two married—the children of one of them 
are apparently below mediocrity—do pot know about the children 
of the other. 

“Mr. P. P., of B., married his second cousin ; their oldest 
child is too deficient in mind to take care of himself; the other 
children are not what are called bright, though fair. 

“ Dr. H. W., of B., N.H., now of B., told me that be knew 
of four men, who bad married cousins, each of whom had a fool 
for a child. The other children were below par. 

“ Mr. N.G., from D., N. H., said that he and his mother counted 
about twenty-five families in D. who had intermarried, and of all 
their children, not one could they remember of ordinary capacity. 
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*[ was told that a Mr. P., of Me., married his own cousin, 
Miss W., both now dead, leaving five boys and three girls,— 
two girls and three boys blind—parents’ eyes good. 

“J. L. A., of N., married a cousin’s daughter, has three chilk 
dren, apparently healthy, but heavy-minded. 

“R. D., of B., Me., had for his first wife his cousin’s daughter, 
a Miss G., of H., N. H., their oldest child, a boy of 18 years,— 
lame in the hip,—the other two of feeble health and failing. 

“ Dr. C., of N. M., N. H., son of Prof. C., married his cousin, 
Miss B., of U., Mass., had two children, both dead,—Dr. C. 
died 1840, in N., Mass., having lately removed there—his widow 
is at her father’s. 

“J. P., of W., (now dead,) married his own cousin,—of their 
children, one died an idiot, two sons died at the age of 23, of 
feeble bodies and irritable minds, and one yirl has diseased eyes. 
Some of the boys are club-footed, wry-necked, &c. One daugh 
ter, married (lately, to a cousin, I think)—he lived a year or 
two, then died—had one child. 

“ Mr. E., of M., Mass., marred his cousin—bhad five daughters 
and three sons. One of the daughters is an idiot of so painful a 
sight, that the parents board her out (on Cape Ann.) Two of the 
other daughters are foolish—the other two are weak—one son 
weak-minded—has been made lame—one son ran away with 
some of the town’s money—the other son is a worthy, upright 
man, but unfortunate in all he lays his hands to. 

“S. L., of N., married his cousin, Miss S. A., they were 
second cousins,—that is, their parents were own cousins—had 
eight sons and two daughters—all living (1841)—two sons and 
one daughter are unable to walk, and are hauled about in carriages 
made for the purpose,—their younger child is deaf and dumb, 
besides being born like the others mentioned. A. L. once told 
me that he was born well, and that, in early years, he lost his 
sense of feeling in his toe joints, which afierwards became numb, 
and, in process of time, to use his own expression, they “ lapped,” 
and so it was, joint after joint, upwards in his arms, as well as his 
toes and legs, till every joint was affected in his whole frame. 
Perhaps he was about twenty when he became utterly helpless, 
and then took to his carriage—the others grew lame in the same 
way. J., though now twenty-two or three, can walk a /ittle. 

“ Rev. Mr. B., Episcopal clergyman in B., N. ¥., married his 
own cousin, Miss B., of N., N. J..—her health has declined, 
though sound before—had two children,—both are dead. 

* “A Mr. (name not known,) of W., N. Y., married his cousin, 
had many children, all crippled, none could walk, all bright. 

“Mr. D., of O. county, married his cousin, had thirteen or 
fourteen children—all are dead but three, and those are im bad 
health. The father became deranged some years before he died. 

3 . 
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“ Mr. W. H., of M., married a cousin—has had several chil- 
dren—do not know their condition—the mother bas been deranged 
for many years in the Charlestown Asylum. 

“T. C., of P., married his cousin ; their only son is an idjot— 
have six daughters of ordinary minds—I think | understood that 
they all had a Aard squint in their eye, taken from their nother. 

* Judge C., of H., O. county, N. Y., was married to a cousin, 
had several children,—died idiots—of the two now fiving, but one 
can be said to have common sense. 

“ Mr. N. S., of N., married lis cousin, a Miss Pettingal,—they 
are not over. bright, and their children are decidedly under bright, 
and are a by-word. 

“ Mr. J. O'B., of P., married his cousin, H. O’B., of B., Me., 
and lived a year and a half afterwards, and died in 1839. 

“ E. M. married his cousin, M. A. M., both of G., Me.. moved 
to the West, (lll.,)—sbe died a few days afier giving birth to the 
first child. 

“The Bradstreets and Grants of G., Me., have intermarried, 
and | am told the children show it. 

«“ N. and S. W., of T., brothers,—one married his cousin. his 
children are full of mishaps, feeble in body and mind, blear-eyed, 
&e. The children of the other brother are upright, manly, hand- 
some people.” 


A valued friend of the author’s boyhood, fell in love with 
his cousin, (the fathers of both being brothers, and the 
mothers of both being sisters,) but was opposed by the whole 
family, and “‘Combe’s Constitution of Man” was put into 
the hands of the girl, and what he says on this point was 
shown her, and he was remonstrated with, in order to break 
off the match, but to no purpose. They married. Near! 
three years elapsed before the birth of their first child, which 
lived but fifteen minutes. He was told, beforehand, that, 
either he would have no living children, or, if he had, they 
would be almost certain to be deformed, or deficient in intel- 
lect. 

In the town of A., the author was handed a letter, in a 
very prompt, polite manner, by the son of the P. M. After 
he had left the reom, “A very smart boy, that,’’ said I. 
“ How old do you think that boy is?” said ome present. 
“ About ten years,” said I. ‘“ He is seventeen,’’ was the re- 
ply; “‘and he hasa brother as small in proportion.”’ “ Then, 
were not his parents cousins?” said I. ‘ Yes,” was the an- 
swer. 

Directly across the road from the tavern where I put up, 
in Adams, Jefferson county, N. Y., were two idiots, the cml- 
dren of cousins, whose heads I examined. They barely 
knew how to chew and swallow : but not how to feed them- 
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selves nor walk. ‘The head of the eldest, some twenty years 
old, measured but nineteen inches, not more than that of an 
infant a year old ought to measure, and the other but seven- 
teen ; and one of this unfortunate family had just died, a to- 
tal idiot, aud another some time before. Only one of the 
children escaped either idiocy or death in intancy, and that 
one had barely sense enough to get along; both parents were 
intellectual. 

In D., Pa., | was called upon by a very anxious mother, 
who was wealthy, and had lost all of her children but two, 
which were very feeble, their muscles lax, waists yielding, 
and they generally sick. She married her cousin. 

Dr. Kimball, of Sackett’s Harbor, states that there is a 
partial idiot living some three miles east of that village, who 
commis to memory with astonishing facility, yet cannot 
take care of himself, and is flat. His parents were cousins. 

A Professor in a New England college married his cousin, 
and has several clump-footed children. Pity he had not 
learned the evil consequences of marrying his cousin, 
along with his literary lore. He was ‘“ penny wise and 
pound foolish.” 

I have been informed that the inhabitants of Martha’s 
Vineyard have married “ in and in,’’ till many of them are 
blind, deaf, dumb, and deformed, and some, all. My in- 
formant said she knew two blind girls whose parents were 
cousins, and though both parents heard and saw well, yet 
their children were blind. 

A lady whom | met in Boston, in 1841, said, that, while 
living in a neighboring town, she was struck with the curi- 
ous speeches of some of the school-mates of her sons, as re- 
ported by the latter, and on inquiry, found that they were 
flats, and that their parents were cousins. Inquiring further, 
she ascertained that four couple in the town had married 
cousins, and that more or less of the children of every couple 
were simpletons. 

Another lady, in 1843, related cases that occurred in a city 
near Boston, in which the children of cousins were below 
par. 

A lady furnishes the following :—“ Mr. B., of W., married 
his first cousin, and had two children, both deaf and dumb. 

‘*Mr. L., of W., married his first cousin; children two, 
both blind. Mr. L., of W., married his cousin; bas one 
child only, deaf and dumb, and could not walk when four 
years old. J. H., of W., married his first cousin, children 
two, both natural fools. , 

** Mr. D., of C. E., married his own cousin, children three, 
all hermaphrodites. 
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“S. H., of P., married his first cousin, has three children, 
all natural fools; so much so, that they cannot talk, and 
have to be fed with spoon-victuals, because they have not 
sense enough to chew their food. The youngest of the three 
is twenty-seven, and cannot walk, but sits on the floor, and 
hitches along a little. 

“Mr. H. married his cousin, has seven children, one of 
which was only about half-witted. 

“D. L., of W., married his own cousin, and has nine 
children, two of whom are incapable of any kind of labor, 
act like drunken persons, and have the St. Vitus dance to 
such a degree, that it destroys all control over their muscles. 
Two other children show a marked deficiency of intellect.” 
She adds, “1 know twenty other cases, where the parents 
were first, or first and second cousins, whose children are 
quite below par.” 

I know a whole family of eleven children whose parents 
married cousins, to keep property in the family,—a mean, 
miserly, despicable motive surely, and, though they kept the 
property together, yet one child was a fofal idiot, and most 
of them were dull. The next generation, actuated by the 
same mean, penurious motive, have mostly pursued the 
same course, and thus, married double cousins, that is, 
cousins have married the children of cousins; and if the 
idiocy of the offspring do not run out the property, family, 
and all, then Nature's laws may be violated with impunity. 

To this list of facts, any required number might be added, 
but I forbear. A principle supported by almost every mar- 
riage of cousins, will not probably be questioned; and if so, 
let Lawrence, Combe, and Walker be consulted. I grant that 
we sometimes find the children of cousins passable, but these 
cases occur where the parties do not take after the parent by 
whom they are related, but where each takes after some 
other parent or grand parent, in which case, less injurious 
consequences may be apprehended, but, even then, there is 
danger. A vigorous intellectual and physical organization 
in the parents may modify this result, yet, in such cases, the 
children will be far below either parent. 

The laws of Moses, also, forbid the marriage of those who 
are “near of kin,” because, doubtless, such marriages result 
unfavorably to offspring. Every one of those laws, as far 
as | have been able to ascertain, are based on physiology, 
and forbid what is hurtful in itself, and recommend what is 
wholesome in itself. us, they forbid the eating of swine, 
the fat of meat, and also the blood, because, probably, 
pork is mostly fat, and fat meat is hard of digestion, and in- 
jurious, and so of blood. So, also, frequent ablutions are 
required by the Mosaic code, because, doubtless, bathing 
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frequently is so eminently conducive to health. For a simi- 
lar physiological reason, in all probability, does it forbid the 
marriage of blood relations, namely, because that marriage 
is, in itself, so detrimental to offspring. Nor dol doubt but 
this marriage of cousins is injurious to husband and wife, as 
to health, and as to contentment and length of lie, but this 
is a surmise merely. : 

This point bears somewhat upon a point agitated by the 
General Assembly of the Presbyteran Church, namely, 
whether a widower should be allowed to marry his first wife's 
sister. Such a marriage, probably, violates no physiological 
or mental law, and is therefore right; and, to boggle their 
brains, and divide the churches, and waste so much wind 
and wk on a matter not wrong in itself, and productive of 
no evil consequences, is to be wise in non-essentials. 

The marriage of other near blood relations is governed by 
the same laws, and attended with the same evil consequences, 
which follow the marriage of cousins; and the nearer the re- 
lation of parents, the worse for the offspring. 


SUMMARY; OR CONCLUDING INFERENCES AND REMARKS, 


First: All great men are from a long-lived parentage. 
Washington's mother was found at work in her garden when 
eighty-two; and died at eighty-five. Frankiin’s parents 
were aged. O'Connell is from a very long-lived stock, and 
in his prime now when he is past sixty. Charles G. Finney’s 
father lived to be about 84, and mother above Si): and a 
brother of his father is now alive, and considerably above 
90. De Witt Clinton’s ancestors were long-lived, and also 
distinguished ior talents, Those who setiled Ne WwW England 
were generally long-lived, and to that cause, m no inconsid- 
erable degree, is to be attributed our national greatness 
and talents. John Quincy Adams’ great grand father lived 
to the age of 93, and father 91; and so of Dr. Bowditch, Car- 
lyle, Dr. Johnson, Webster, aud a host of others. Nor do 
I know a distinguished man who is not Indeed, that very 
condition of physical strength already shown to be absolutely 
necessary to sustain a very powerful brain, also gives and 
accompanies longevity. 

Secondly: Every thing depends on the women of the na- 
tion. As they are, so are future generations; and nothing 
is more certain, than that our women are not what they 
should be. Woman is what man makes her. It is her 
mature thus to adapt herself to the wants and tastes of 
that sex, on pleasing which, all her hopes depend. She is 
easily moulded—is ever ready to girt her waist, or to pad it; 
to stay within doors, or to go much abroad; to talk sense or 
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nonsense ; to work or play; to be extravagant or frugal; to 
be prudish or familiar; serious or gay, &c., &c., according to 
the demand of the matrimonial market. And for man to re- 
quire at the hand of complying woman, whose very nature 
is, to adapt herself to him, that which injures her, mentally 
or physically, is not only to injure her, but also to injure 
sage f and thereby, to injure himself, by deteriorating 

is offspring. And | tremble for my race, in view of the 
present prevailing taste in this particular. She is required 
to fit herself to become a foy—to be interesting and accom- 
plished—rather than to be useful. And our young women 
getierally, are above work, or else ashamed of it—ashamed 
to be seen in a working dress; or to soil their hands, es- 
pecially by domestic labor. At this rate, our nation will be 
a nation of no workers; and when this occurs, wo be unto 
both parents, and children, and our nation? Let woman labor 
more, and sit and sew less, and fake all possible means to 
cultivate her physical ener gies. 

Thirdly : Our factory system requires modification. While 
it might be made one of the most delightful and healthy oc- 
cupations our women could follow, I fear that it is seriously 
injuring the health of our female operatives ; and this is cer- 
tain to weaken future generations, both physicaliy and intel- 
lectually. Our operatives, generally, as | have found them, 
are a superior class of women. I find as good heads and 
bodies at Lowell, as any where else, but a ten years’ con- 
finement and slavish servitude in the cotton-mill, is enough 
to break down the health and spirits of almost any one. 
They are required to work too hard, and for too many hours, 
and in rooms over-heated, or allowed too little time for recre- 
ation, (and, of this, woman requires a great amount,) and 
are crowded together by the dozen in small rooms, usually 
heated to suffocation, and poorly ventilated, and then but 
half paid for thus ruining their constitutions ! 

Now add to this injurious effect of the factory system on 
the health of the female operatives, the fact that New Eng- 
land is soon to become the great manufactory of the world— 
is soon to be studded all over with factories, and to employ 
female operatives by the million, (Lowell alone employs about 
10,000, and I should think all the factories in New England, 
or, at least, in the nation, would equal a hundred Lowells, 
and employ a million female operatives,) and if this system 
be calculated to injure them in their relations as mothers, no 
tongue can tell the amount of damage thereby done to the 
nation; and, though we may gain wealth to the purse-proud 
capitalist by manufacturing our own fabrics, we shall lose 
what all the wealth of Christendom cannot make good ; for, 
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to have a million women constantly wearing out their health, 
and thus unfitting themselves to wansmit strong minds, in 
strong bodies, to future generations, and to have these causes 
continue to operate on the flower of New England, the tower 
of America, is to render wretched, or to ruin, five millions 
of their offspring, and twenty millions of their grand chil- 
dren, and to debilitate countless millions of their posterity ! 
And all this, in two or three generations! What, then, 
will be the amount of injury occasioned to our race, by the 
continual operation of these pernicious influences on every 
generation of our beloved country—weakening the first, en- 
leebling the second, thinning the ranks of the third, burying 
most ot the fourth, and so injuring mankind more and more 
as time rolison! And all to fill the coffers of a few rich 
capitalists, and to curse their children by leaving them rich! 
This subject, indeed, deserves the attention of both the 
philanthropist and the politician; yet who, but the phrenolo- 
gist. thinks of it? 

Fourthly: The aristocracy of family or birth, is far supe- 
rior to that of wealth. The latter has nothing for which to 
recommend itself, but the cunning, extortion, oppression, and 
over-reaching, by which that property was acquired. And 
yet this, ay, this is the Great Mogul, before which, high and 
low, rich and poor, learned and ignorant, and last, though 
not least, saint as well as sinner, bow, as to a god. Our 
psalms and hymns require some addition; and the Episco- 
palian service needs a new prayer, to be said daily by all 
the other denominations, commencing in this manner : 

“Oh Thou Almighty Dollar! Thou art the Creator, the 
Preserver, and the Governor of us all. In Thee, in Tues 
alone, we live, we move, and have our very being. From 
Thee we derive all that we have and are, and to Thee we 
look as to our only Hope and Salvation. To obtain Thee, 
we expend every energy of our bodies and souls, and even 
lie, and cheat, and rob; for, Thou art our all én all, our only 
hope and portion, here and hereafter,’ and closing with, 
‘And to Thee, oh Thou Almighty Dollar, Thou Lord our 
God, shall be the power, and the kingdom, and the honor, 
and the glory, as it was, is now, and ever shall be, amen 
and amen.”’ 

But the aristocracy of blood, has some shadow of merit, 
though, unfortunately, these ancient families distinguished 
themselves for their physical courage, or pride and despotism, 
but rarely for goodness or talents. Still, the aristocrat of 
blood, will mingle with, and speak to, the common people, 
and does not feel contaminated by being: in their presence; 
but the mushroom aristocrat of wealth, whose fathers worked 
by the day, or, like Jacob Barker, once obtained a living by 
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wheeling soap-fat and ashes in a wheel-barrow, value no 
one, marry no one, associate with no one, and look at no 
one, whose worth is not his wealth; and rich fools and 
knaves are honored and feasted, while the poor and honest, 
are neglected and despised ! 

Fifthly: Let every individual trace his ancestry as far 
back as possible, on all sides, and record all the results he can 
obtain, as to their ages, occupations, characteristics, weak- 
nesses, diseases, and whatever can be ascertained concern- 
ing them; and let every pregnant mother, record her feelings, 
states of mind, and all that may probably affect her child; 
and let that child be informed of as much on these points as 
will warn him of evil where it may be apprehended, or en- 
courage him where circumstances are calculated to encourage 
him. And let every reader catechise his parents and grand 
parents as to all they know of his ancestors, and record it in 
the family bible, or amoug some sacred family archives, for 
his posterity. Ll would give, at this moment, $500 for the 
information that my grand mother, who died within the last 
five years, could have given me before her faculties failed. 
But it is buried forever. Suatch, ye who can, from oblivion, 
all that old people can tel! you of those from whom you de- 
rived your mental and physical existence.* And no tongue 
can tell, no mind conceive, the value of such records, to 
enable future ages to arrive at correct conclusions in regard 
to the subject matter of the preceding pages—a subject merely 
broached even, in this work, and concerning which, a vast 
amount of information is yet to be treasured up—information 
which shall enable parents to control the characters, and, 
therefore, the destinies, of their children, with as unerring 
certainty as that with which the expert marksman controls 
the direction, distance, &c., of a rifle-ball, or as the laws of 
gravity, control the motions of the planetary system; for, be- 
yond all question, this matter can be reduced to the certainty 
aj an eract science. Laws have been shown to govern this 
matter, and if so, their action is as certain and as uniform, 
as those that govern any other department of Nature. And 
facts, bearing on these points, which may be communicated 
to the author, will be thankfully received. 

Sirthly: 1 am often consulted by husbands and wives 
who are unfruitful, or who have but one child, and wish for 


*T cannot commend too highly, “Shattuck's Family Register,” pub- 
lished in Boston, and designed to record all that can be learned of the 
names and qualities of ancestors, as well as the health, weight, expenses, 
sayings, &c., &c., of children; and also deeds, contracts, and all family 
papers, required to be kept. And the author is turning his attention to 
some formula of this kind, to be published within a year, to constitute a 
Samily record of organs, characteristics, &c., &c.,—such a register as the 
preceding pages would require. 
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more, to ascertain by what means this to them extremely 
desirable end can be secured; and as it may be of use to 
some readers, and is really demanded in a work hke- this, l 
will offer a few suggestions touching this subject. In cases 
where barrenness 1s caused by constitutional obstructions, I 
have nothing to say, for these cases belong properly to the 
physician ; but, happily, these cases are extremely rare. But 
I believe its most frequent causes, are the physical debility of 
one or both the parents; and this is the most easily removed, 
namely, by restoring the physical powers, Ol course, air, 
exercise. and a highly nutritive and rather stimulating diet, 
if the system will bear it, continued for a month or two, will 
be found ta favor this end. So will sage tea, oysters, and 
the white of an egg, taken without being cooked. The cold 
bath, and abundant friction with the hand, especially at the 
small of the back, will be oft especial service, the first, by 
invigorating the whole system, and the latter, by stimulating 
the very parts the action of which is most required. These 
are among the most important directions that can be given. 
Pepper and spices, taken into the system, may aid. Being 
magnetized, will be found most beneficial, especially if the 
organ of fruitfulness, located at the lower portion of Self- 
Esteem and Approbativeness, and close by the newly dis- 
covered organ of Modesty, and partly between the two for- 
mer. be magnetized: and so will rubbing the cerebellum at 
the proper time previous. Dr. Buckland’s Physiology, con- 
tains several other valuable directions, which I shall copy in 
my work on Amativeness, already mentioned, in which I 
shall prosecute this subject somewhat further and more spe- 
cifically. The doctor recommends the Lucinia cordial very 
highly, but with what propriety | know not. My principal 
direction here is, to increase the gwencral tone and vigor of the 
body, by air, exercise, and whatever physiological means this 
end can be secured. But, fortunately, those weakly parents 
who could not have healthy children have very few, espe- 
cially that live; and this is wise, and prevents our world 
swarming with miserable, poor, puny, sickly scions, that 
cannot enjoy life themselves, nor promote the happiness of 
others. And I warn many of the young women of the pres- 
ent day, that they must necessari/y be childless, because too 
weak to bring forth children strong enough to live. I also 
warn those who wish to “be fruitin! and multiply, and re- 
plenish the earth,” that they must preserve their health, under 
penalty of barrenness, and also marry healthy companions. 
Seventhiy: \n the principles embodied in this work, we 
find a consistent, philosophical exposition of the doctrine of 
original sin, or transmitted depravity. We see how it is, that 
the qualities of our first parents have infected every son and 
4 VOL. Vi. 
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daughter of Adam, and will continue to do so forever. Nor 
is there any other original sin than that which is transmitted 
by this law; and it is strange that this, the only true version 
of that doctrine, has not been adopted by the Christian world, 
and applied to the improvement of mankind. This principle 
shows /Aow it is, that God visits the iniquities of the fathers 
upon their children, unto the third and fourth generation of 
them that hate him, but shows mercy unto thousands (of 
generations) of them that love him, and keep his command- 
ments; as well as shows how to obviate, in part, the viru- 
lence of this original sin. ‘That doctrine is true. Children 
do sitter, and necessarily so, for the sins of their parents and 
ancestors and are also * | artakers of their holiness :’ and 
the former is but a consequence of the latter—the latter the 
law, the former, the effects of its transcression. 

Kighthly: Qualities often pass one generation entirely, 
but appear in the second or third, or even more remotely. 
The following, in addition to those already presented, will 
be sufficient, as illustrations of this law, to prepare the way 
lor our inference. 

‘Three of the children of Mr. Randall, of Woodstock, Vt., 
(one now dead,) have a litile hole close to, and just before, 
the ear, resembling those bored by Indian and American 
women, in which to insert vanity rings and trinkets in the 
ears of their this-to-make-them-fair-and-lovely daughters, 
with which to help catch beaux, &. It often discharges 
when these children are unwell. Neither Mr. R. has it, nor 
his father, not even its sign, but a sister and her children, 
have it. His paternal grand father had it, and so have 
several others of this family. In this case, this peculiarity 
has skipped over fro generations entirely, and appeared in 
the third in one, and in the second and third in the others, 
The flaxen lock, metitioned in chap. iti., see. 2, skipped over 
some members of that family entirely, but re-appeared in 
their children. 

“Tt is a littl singular,’ says Dr. Kimball, “that, in the 
genealogy of our family, every other generation has had tirins, 
as far back as I am able to trace them. My brother, of the 
sixth generation since our family landed, has twins; my 
grand father Kimbal!, of Stonington, Ct., the fourth genera- 
tion, had twins; and my great grand father Kimball, of Ips- 
wich, Mass., of the second generation, had twins in 1693. 
Of the generation before him, | have not a full account, but 
as far as I have, there were no twins. I cannot learn from 
what part of England, Goodman, Henry, Thomas, John, and 
Joseph came, when they settled in Ipswich.” 

In fine, having shown that all the physical and mental 
propensities or elements, are hereditary, are (rensmitied from 
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parents to children, one, two, three, four, five, six, and more 
generations, and though they often skip one or more genera- 
tions, running under ground for several generations, only to 
re-appear in others ; the inference is both analogical and in- 
contestible, not ouly that they have been transmitted ever 
since the creation of man; but also, that they will conéinue to 
be transmitted as long as our race exisis—a conclusion not 
only strengthened, but actually established, by the transmis- 
sion of love of money, cunning, devotion, &c., Kc., irom 
Abraham, throughout the whole Jewish nation, down to the 
present time—a principle which, while it unfolds the princi- 
yal instrument or means for improving and reforming man- 
Find, augments the responsibility of bees ming parents, be- 
yond all conception, by showing that the conditions and 
qualities of the parents of the present generation, will be 
stamped, in a greater or less degree, upon all their descend- 
ants, down the long stream of time, till our world itself grows 
old and dies. 


ARTICLE IL. 


THE BEARING AND INFLUENCE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Tuat society is all wrong, and that much of the vice and 
misery of mankind, grow out of our institutions, so many of 
which clash with the nature of man, admits of no cavil or doubt; 
an! yet, their fearful extent no human mind can fathom. Man- 
kind see this, and are attempting reforms of all kinds and de- 
grees. One cries, “ Lo, here,” and another, “ Lo, there,” and 
others, “1 have found it,” and “1 have found it,” to thousands 
of agitators in chruch, in state, in medicine, in inventions, and in 
science and the arts. And many of them are doing good, but 
they are yet only “ looking through a glass darkly,” and seeing 
“men as trees walking.” They require the clear optics of phre- 
nology, through which to discern what the true nature of man is ; 
and that will reveal both the error and its corrective. A single 
illustration, drawn from the preceding number. The hot blooded 
abolitionist has seized slavery by the collar, and is trying, with 
might and main, to jerk it out by the roots. But, southerners are 
not to be compelled to abandon what they themselves allow to be 
an evil. They are made of too stern stuff for that. The ‘more 
they are driven, the more they “ wont go.” The measures now 
employed can never secure the end desired. But, let them drive 
the principle advocated im the last No., of rendering labor agreeable 
and honorable, by not requiring too much, and by allowing time to 
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rest and study, and they will make every laborer a most happy 
man and an excellent citizen—intelligent, extensively read, vis- 
tuous, and full of love to mankind. This would cause men to labor 
more and trade less—would cause the mass of mankind to forsake 
“this scratching and scrambling after property, and to seek quiet, and 
health, and happiness under their own vines and fig-trees—would 
break up the most pernicious custom of amassing nnmense wealth, 
and worshipping mamunon as a god—would diffuse property —w ould 
raise the wages of laborers—would keep our young men upon the 
farm, the best birth that God himself could put them m—would 
almost banish disease, and greatly prolong life—might indeed ruin 
the doctors, but would also make them infinitely more happy than 
now— would turn office-seekers and politicians into useful, honest, 
respectable men—would cast the legal profession, as now practised, 
into deserved oblivion, and make useful men out of a class of sworn 
knaves, for every lawyer takes the oath of allegiance to his client, 
that is, though his client be the veriest scape-goat, be must do bis 
utmost to clear him, (see Webster's defence of Wyman,) and if it 
be wished to get rid of paying a just due, or to put property into 
other hands so as to cheat creditors, be must rack his brain to the 
utmost, drill witnesses, and tell them bow to swear, and resort to 
every trick and devise imaginable, to escape justice, or to effect 
injustice—would empty our jails, prisons, and mad houses, all 
much the same thing—would render our women ,bealthy, and im- 
prove their children beyond all conception—would break up all 
gambling, all carousing, all burglary, all horse racing, and crime, 
al prostitution—would lay slavery on its back so easily that m 
would hardly know it, and, at the same time, produce a substitute 
so much better, that the southern planter himself would be loudest 
in praise of the change—would educate the colored man, and 
make him free and happy, and both able and willing to support 
himsel/—and would beautify, and adorn, and happily human na- 
ture beyond all possibility of conception. And a most beneticial 
influence would it exert on the religious world; for our ministers 
and students, besides being vastly more talented, would be far 
better men and preachers, and exert a most salutary influence on 
mankind. In fact, scarcely an evil exists, that this single reform 
would not reach and obviate, or, at least, ameliorate. And no 
principle is taught more plainly than Phrenology avd its twin 
sister Physiology, (and the Siamese twins are not more inseparably 
united and sympathetically affected,) teach the doctrine that ail 
mankind should labor from five to eight hours dai/y, and cultivate 
their minds and social and moral feelings eight hours more, and 
sleep and feed the other eight. 
Another illustration of its beneficial and reforming spint and in- 
fluence, may be drawn from its application to hereditary descent— 
to the means of improving the ortginal stock, the primuive powers 
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of mankind ; and ages yet unborn will reap a harvest of intellect, 

of moral feeling, and of physical pleasure, infinitely greater than it 

hath entered into the heart of man to conceive, from that unfolding 
of this subject which phrenology alone can give. 

Take Religion. In a most sorry plight is the religion of the 
day, and most thoroughly does sectarianism, this hydra- headed 
monster that possesses the sanctuary of the Most High God, and 
of the human heart, require to be re formed, and planted upon its 

"true basis, the nature of man. And Phrenology will do it; for it 
analyzes the elements of that nature with perfect accuracy, and 
so cle arly that be that rans may read, so as to leave no one in 
doubt as to either doctrine or conduct—an illustration of which 
will be given in the present volume of the Journal. It will do 
works far greater than these ; it will cultivate man’s intellect, and 
by teaching him how to use it, it will also teach him the laws of 
his being, and there by the way to be happy—knowledge at once 
the most interesting in itself, and important in ts bearing on human 
improvement. Who are the most intelligent men of our towns, 
villages, and cities? Mostly phrenologists. But are our simple- 
tons and our dolts ever phrenologists ? Who ever saw an ignora- 
mus take up phrenology ? Those only who have seen hin become 
intelligent. And whom does a lecture on this science call out ? 
The intelligent only, and always. Nor is it possible for the bu- 

anan mind to take hold of this science without experiencing new 
intellectual life; without thereby having his powers excited to 
vigorous and most delightful action, and thus improved. It gives 
material to work upon, and to work with, and calls every intellec- 
tual faculty into delightful and pow erful action. What reader has 
not experienced its quickening power—has not been intellectually 
regenerated thereby? And the same exalied and pleasurable 
action of the intellect, will 1 produce in every mind capable of 
prosecuting its study ; nor is there an intellectual faculty that it 
does not electrify and expand. Other reforms will do good, but 

hrenology excels them all. Deeply laden with common sense, 
and cl arly unfolding, at every step, the nature of man—itself that 
nature—w hat can equally benefit mankind? And the fact is in- 
contestible, that most of the real reforms of the day, originated in 
and by phrenology. A noted agent for improving common schools 
in Pennsylvania, told me, on hearing my lecture on the intellec- 
tual education of children, that be got the seeds of those ideas for 
which he had become so justly celebrated, from Spurzheim’s works, 
which he bought at a street book-stand in New York, some twenty 
years ago; and the great champion of moders school improvement, 

Horace Mann, is both a full believer in phrenology, and does not 
scruple to avow this as the source from which he draws most of 
his suggestions ; and the board engaged in publishing the new state 
school books in Massachusetts, are, to a man, phrenologists, and 

4* 
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derive their suggestions and materials from this science. And 
who can be a phrenologist, without thereby and therein being a 
thorough-gomng temperance man, even to tobacco, and tea and 
coffee, a republican to the core, anti-sectarian im religious views, a 
staunch advocate of physiological and dietetic reform, (and the 
mere good done by the last volume of this Journal, in this respect, 
is incalculable,) and a whole-souled plulanthropist? And as this 
Journal is the core, the nucleus, and the vehicle of such reforming 
influences, those who are trying to effect these reforms, cannot 
advance their respect objects better, provided they are founded 
in the nature of man, than by laboring to extend us circulation. 
And then, too, mankind wil take truth from phrenology, better 
than from any other source. And, certainly, phrenologists will 
put shoulder to the wheel, and “ keep it before the people.” Ie 
must go, and the editor feels that i wall go, and be will do his 
utmost to make it go. Who will help? 

One remark more. ‘The avidity with which the works of the 
author are seized, and the eagerness with which they are read, is 
really astonishing ; and yet, they are not in the book trade—the 
almost exclusive method of publishing works in this country. That 
is, American booksellers obtain nearly all their books by barter, or 
erchonge. ‘Thus, bookseller A. publishes Kirkham’s Grammar, 
and sells it for forty cents, which cost him but twenty. Bookseller 
B. publishes Olney’s Geography ; and C., Cobb’s Spelling Book. 
A country bookseller has an order for one of these books, and 
sends to his agent, or the house he deals with in New York, to 
get it. But this house publishes neither, but they publish some 
other book, and they take this book and go to A., B. and C., and 
exchange their books for the ones ordered, and thus make their 
profit, usually from fifty to seventy-five per cent, on the book they 
publish ; and yet they furnish the country merchant with the book 
at its usual price, perhaps less, because they make their profit on 
the books with which they patd for iu. And if neither of his 
books are wanted by these A.., B: and C., he exchanges his books 
for others, and these for others, perhaps a dozen times, hefore he 
-gets the right ones. Meanwhile, he is really selling his own book, 
and at a great profit. 

But, Fowler’s Phrenology is wanted by this country trader, and 
ordered as before ; but it is not on the exchange list, and can be 
had only for cash, at the editor’s office, and at 67 cents. Conse- 
quently, this city trader cannot get i by exchange, because, not 
being a bookseller, I can make uo use of his books. If 1 were in 
the book business, | could afford to take his books for mine, and 
thus increase my stock and sales, and could also afford to make 
efforts to sell his works, because | thereby virtually make a sale 
of my own. But, as this bookseller cannot get my works with his 


books, and has to pay the cash, and as, if he did that, he could 
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not of course charge the country bookseller over 75 cents, because 
he wants bis profits for retailing the book out of a dollar, its retail 
price, which leaves hiw only 8 cents for his trouble, whereas, he is 
accustomed to clear from 50 to 60 cents on the dollar, or, at least 
40, and he says, “ 1°il not invest my money at 8 per cent, when 
I can get from 40 to 60,” and so writes back to the country 
dealer, that he cannot get the book, and I lose the sale. In this 
way, thousands on thousands of my works have been ordered, but 
not furnished, because booksellers cannot get them by exchange. 
They balance their accounts annually. 

Being very anxious to extend the sale of books, calculated, as I 
believe mine are, to benefit mankind, and having no means of 
doing so without putting them into the trade sale, and upon the 
exchahge lists, | have determined to open a general bookstore, to 
keep all works on Phrenology and Physiology, and also a general 
assortment of Miscellaneous works, and others calculated to do 
good, novels excepted. And having a supply of my works on 
hand already, this operation will cost very little, at least at present. 
If, there lore, subscribers to the Journal, or booksellers inter sted 
to promote the sale of my works, wish for books of any kind or 
amount, send to me, or order through a bookseller, (though the busi- 
ness will of course be entrusted to a clerk or partner,) and they will 
he forwarded, for my works will bring, by exchange, any works in 
the book market; and by sending to me, you will really make 
sale of my works, by my making sale of my works to get the ones 
you want. The want of this, has greatly embarrassed and retarded 
the sale of my works, but shall do so no longer. By this means, 
busts also can be exchanged, and their circulation greatly aug- 
mented. Periodicals can also be obtained in like manner. Judg- 
ing from the past, this course will render the sales of my works 
immense, and enable people to get them, where now they are 
unable to do so. This course, also, besides relieving me of the 
business of selling what books | now sell—as this will be done by a 
partner or clerk—will give me that time for the composition of my 
works, which I have so long sought in vain ; and I have long felt, 
that my talents as a writer, ought not thus to be sacrificed to busi- 
ness, but ought to be expended in perfecting works already out, 
and writing several which have been projected. I close by add- 
ing, that as soon as this work on Education and Self-Improvement 
is published, it, and my works on Matrimony, Hereditary Descent, 
Religion, Temperance, Tight Lacing, &c.—all my works except 
my Phrenology and Chart—in all about 1000 octavo pages, will 
be bound together, and furnished at $2.00. Being periodical, it 
can be sent by mail. 
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Why was the Journal reduced in Size?—It is but due to our 
readers that this oft repeated question should be answered. The 
reasons that dictatéd this step are as follows : 

1. For many years, the labors of its editor have kept his physical 
energies permanently exhausted, and seriously impaired his health. 
His efforts to support the Journal and augment his cabinet, together 
with his losses, have kept him so much embarrassed, as literally to 
compel him to spend the whole of every day and evening in pro- 
fessional business; which obliged him to compose bis Journal 
and works at night—the worst time possible for writing, besides 
being ruinous to the health. Under these almost unremitting %abors, 
by day and by night, his health has waned, strength declined, and 
flesh wasted, till he feels compelled to diminish bis labors, lest he 
should fall a sacrifice to those laws, obedience to which he is urging 
upon others, and be obliged to s spe nd his labors altogether. To 
diminish these labors, therefore, he reduced the size of the Journal ; 
nnd this is the more appropriate, because the Journal and his cabinet 
have alone imposed these extra labors on him. 

2. This reduction will not probably in the least diminish either 
the value or the interest of the Journal, while the reduction of its 
price will probably greatly extend its circulation It will, as before, 
Visit 1s patrons every month, and accon plish about as mu ~h for the 
science as if in were larger. Besides, the type bering finer, the re- 
duction of matter will be much less in proportion than in its number 
ol pages. 


3. The public have shown an uneq 


juivocal pre ference for the pro- 
ductions of its editor over extracts, ether from forcign journals, or 
works on this science ; £0 that the editor fee Is called upon to Gill it 
with mavter mostly original, by which the labor of preparing the 
matter for his Journal, is rendered very great—much greater than 
that of composing for ordinary newspay ers, or of compiling. Unlike 
newspaper or novel reading, which will bear but one cursory glance, 
scientific reading should be compact, full of thought, and richly 
laden with first principles, so that it not only dear, but actually 
require re-perusal. And this is the kind of reading with which the 
editor designs to fill the Journal. 

4. The articles that appear in the Journal, are beginning to be 
extensively copied on both continents. Papers throughout the 
Union, are copying not only column after column, bot whole sides 
of a paper atonce. Scores of papers have copied his pamphlet on 
Intemperance entire, and most of his work on Memory. The Peo- 
ple’s Phrenological Journal, London, have copied largely from Vol. 
v., and his work on Matrimony has just been re-published in Eng- 
land ; and in a great variety of forms are his works and productions 
now circulating. He has recently been shown several letters, the 
mottos used in sealing which, were taken from his works. However 
flattering this may be to his Approbativeness, it often mortifies him 
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to see passages thus extensively circulated, contain glaring im- 
perfections. 

Partly on this account, and partly to augment the intrinsic value 
of his productions, by improving their style and matter, the editor is 
now determined to publish with less haste, and to take time for re- 
vision. Long has he intended to spend more time upon his produc- 
tions; and this is one means by which he designs to accomplish an 
end so desirable. To mere beauty of style, he lays no clan; but 
he does intend to give clearness, force, and impressireness, \o his 
productions ; and to do this, they must be re-written many times 
over, which will utterly preclude his publishing as much as he has 
done for the last two years. Hence, he hopes this reduction of the 
size of the Journal, will not diminish its real value, (it may even 
enhance it.) while the reduction of its price, will undoubtedly double 
its circ@lation, and thus vastly augment its usefulness. Americans 
know how to count dollars and cents. Many will not pay $2, that 
will pay $1, and especially 50 cents. 

On the whole, then, the editor is sanguine in the belief that the 
value, the influence, and the circulation, of the Journal, will all be 
augmented by this reduction of its size, and I doubt not that its 
patrons, especially those who obtain subscribers for it, will coincide 
with this opinion. 


N. B.—Whenever the subscription list of the Journal shall 
reach 5000 paying subscribers, it will be increased to its 
former size, but furnished at present prices. Is not this a 
most liberal offer, worth an eflort on the part of its patrons. 
I doubt not the effort will be made. J doubt not this most 
desirable result will be accomplished Next year. 


Dr. Powers and Phrenology —In Woodstock, Vt., the Editor met 
@ most inveterate opponent of Phrenology, in the person of Dr. 
Powers. In a discussional conversation on the merits of Phre- 
nology, be brought up the case copied by Dr. Hamilton from Dr. 
Boersiler, of a boy in Ohio who lost most of his brain, and yet retained 
all his faculties unimpaired. (See Phrenological Journal, Vol. iv., 
p- 100, or the Medical Intelligencer for April, 1837.) I told him 
that that case refuted itself, because al! allowed the brain to be the 
organ of the mind, and therefore the destruction of most of it, was 
incompatible with the retention of intellect, even without reference 
to Phrenology. He replied by stating, as a proof that most of the 
brain could be destroyed without impairing the mental function, the 
following :-—‘“* Some time ago, I saw a splendid horse, moving in 
truly elegant style, and highly spirited, under full speed, fall down 
flat before my door, and die instantly. Being so valuable a horse, 
its owner proposed that he be dissected, in order to ascertain the 
cause of so sudden a death, when he was apparently so well. On 
dissecting him, one lobe of his lungs was found whol/y gone, and all 
the other, except a piece not larger than my first.” “ What, Doctor,” I 
responded, “ do you really mean to say, that a horse can perform just 
as well with only a fist full of lungs, as with the usual quantity ?” 
He saw the point of my reply, and making up a bold face to it, 
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avowed his full belief that that horse performed just as well with so 
small a supply of lungs, as if he had possessed more, because, if he 
had not admitted this inference, bis anti-phrenological argument 
would have fallen to the ground. “ Then,” said 1, “the Almighty 
committed two great mistakes; one, in making so much larger 
lungs than there is any kind of need of, or use for; and the other, 
in making so much more drain than is required. If a boy in Ohio 
could think and feel with a moiety of bram as well as with a head 
fall, and if a horse in Woodstock, could perform as well with only 
a handful of lungs as with the usual quantity, why should the 
Deity commit so great a blunder as to load us down with so great 
and so utterly useless a surplus of brain and lungs?” 

In as ibsequent conversation, the Doctor opposed the present 
temperance movement, alleging that it had done more harm than 
good; that all those converted by the Washingtonians, had “ re- 
turned to their vomit,” and were worse than before, &c. I charged 
him, as long as he entertained these views on temperance, to oppose 
Phrenology. lor | wanted no man who opposes temperance to ad- 
vocate Phrenology, and that l considered it fortunate for this science 
that so lusty an opposer of Phrenology, should also oppose tempe- 
Tance. 


“ The Green Mountain Boys,” possess superior phrenological 
develo; ments, along with excellent physi al organizations ; and the 
Green Mountain girls, also, are certainly larger, more rosy-cheeked, 
and more healthy, than those in any other section of the country I 
have visited, exce pt Maine and N. H. The women of the Granite 
State, possess the larcest heads, and the best bodies, to be found in 
the Union. If I mistake not, they will make better wives and 
mothers, than girls in any other section of the country. Many of 
the factory girls at Lowell, have superior heads and organizations— 
as good, taken as a class, as is often to be met with, their numbers 
being taken into consideration The reason is this :—The daugh- 
laborers of Maine, Vermont, and New 
Hainpshire, pour out of their native hills and vales, fresh and fair, 
having strong constitutions, invigorate d by labor and a northern cli- 
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mate, with excellent heads, and flock by bevies into our factory vil- 
lages, there to huddle together, twenty-five to forty into a single 
house, and often into rooms heated to suffocati n, and then sleep 
six or more in a room not ten feet square, living almost entirely 
on coffee and tea, mede very strong, and violating every law of 
physiology, to such a degree, that few of them can stand it more 
than five years, without a respite, and a return to their native hills 
to recruit. Originally, they have excellent heads and bodies, but 
the present factory system is most ruinous to health, and yet it 
might be rendered one of the most delightful and healthy, and even 
intellectual systems in the world. In some other place, I design to 
extend my remarks on this most important subject. 


La Roy Sunderland and the Magnet.— After La Roy Sunderland 
had announced himself as editor of the second volume of the Mag- 
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net, and taken but a single subscriber therefor, good faith to that 
subscriber, and integrity to himself, demand that he continue to edit 
it through the volume. Above all things, after publishing the beg- 
ging card contained in about the Oct. or Nov. number of the Mag- 
net, and coaxing subscribers to advance their subscription for the 
third volume when the second was but half out, by promising it at 
half price—for him then to back square out of the Magnet, and not 
write a line for the later numbers, (and there is no prospect of his 
doing so for future ones,) may set easily on Ais conscience, but it 
would not on mine. In my travels all over the country, | have 
seen and heard much said by his readers, and find general dissat- 
isfaction. For example :—Subscribers to Vol. i., expected to obtain 
all the knowledge the editor could impart in one volume, and did 
not like it that they were compel le 1 to buy his “ Pathetism,” in 
order to get what they supposed they ha J already paid for. | heard 
great numbers make this complaint. They however expected to get 
it in Vol. ii, but from Sunderland, and in relation to his super.won- 
they get next to nothing. 


aert jiscoveries, 

And then, too, how bard the Magnet has begved—as hard as 
Zion's Watchman ever did. To beg so very hard for money to 
sustain the Magnet, and then to back right out of it—let them see 
who have eyes. And yet, says the cover of the last Macnet, it is a 
matter of surprize that a paper puffed as much as the Magnet has 
been, should be so poorly sustained. “ Oh, what can the matter 
be ?” 

Let not the preceding remarks be construed to militate against its 
present editorship. About that we say nothing, because we know 
nothing, not having peruse d a number since June, except a mere 
glance ata begging notice contained on the cover of a recent one. 
For aught we know, the readers of the Magnet may have gained by 
the change—they surely cannot have dost much—but the question is 
one of moral obligation on the part of Sunderland. Let the fate of 
the next volume, be the judge of its “ illustrious predecessors.” 

N. B —A female correspondent has requested permission to pub- 
lish in the Journal some strictures on Sunderland’s “ Patuetism.” 
They will appear as soon as we can make room for them. 

P. S—What has been gained or lost by those who subscribed 
and paid in advance for a republication of Vol. i. of the Magnet? 


The Editor's works, embracing Phrenology and Physiology ap- 
plied to Education and Self-Improvement, (including that on Culti- 
vating the Memory,) to Matrimony, Hereditary Descent, the Natu- 
tal Theology and Moral Aspect of Phrenology, Temperance, Tight 
Lacing, and Answer to Hamilton, all bound together in one volume, 
containing nearly 1000 pages, will be ready for delivery in June. 
All but the fore part of Education can be had igemediately. Being 
all extras of the Journal, and therefore periodical, they can be sent 
by mail. Number of sheets 30. Price for all together $2; or 3 
copies for $5. If subscribed for before the first of June, $1.60; or 
4 copies for $5. This is almost giving them away. The first part 
of Education will be out in a few days. 
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An idiot, recently dissected by Dr. Holmes, of New York, was 
found to have a large development of those nerves that enter the 
cerebellum, bat a small one of those nerves that enter the cerebrum, 
or upper portions of the brain. Dr. H. supposed him to be an idiot 
from his having so small an intelleewal lobe, and on that account, 
his history was inquired out, and he found to have been for a long 
time a pauper, and supported by a town in Massachusetts, but finally 
sent to New York—the great pauper mart of the old and new 
world. His flesh mascerated easily, which indicated a lax muscle, 
or that he was poorly put together. The mind is as the organiza- 
tion. . 


A Phrenological Society was organized in Lowell, Mass., in De- 
cember last, for the purpose of prosecuting the study of Phrenology 
practically, or by examiming beads. lt grew out of a class, formed 
by the editor, in that place, for the purpose of teaching the location 
of the organs, and how to examine heads. Success to their efforts ; 
and may many follow theie example. 

In Boston, and in other places, classes have been formed for a 
similar purpose, which, besides being rendered deeply interesting, 
especially by setting each pupil to feeling heads, thus giving him 
something to do, have been very suck essful in selling them upon the 
track of making successful examinations of beads. 

A similar class will be formed in New York about the middle of 
March. Tickets to six lectures $2. Number limited to 35. 


Phrenological Notices.—As the Editor and his brother are not to 
be found at their offices all the time, it may be well to state, for the 
information of the public, the following general plan of operation 
agreed upon between us. 

First: One of us, probably the editor, will always be found in 
New York city, and generally engeged in giving a course of Lec- 
tures on Phrenology, at Cuunton Hatt, every year from March till 
June; and the other will be found in Boston, (probably at the 
Marlboro’ Chapel,) giving lectures, and prepared to make profes- 
sional examinations, from sometime in May, till sometime in June 
or July. We also design to visit Philadelphia every fall. One of 
us will visit it next fall, unless we both go west. The following is 
our New York Advertisement : 

“ Lectores on Pareroiogr—Or the laws of man's being presented and 
applied to the discernment ot character; to self-improvement; to the moral 
training and government, and to the intellectual education, of children ; to the 
improvement of the memory; to matrimony, hereditary descent, religion, 
morals, politics, temperance, existing evils and their remedy, &c , by O. 8. 
Fowter, at Clinton Hall, every Monday and Wednesday evenings, and at 
Hall's Buildings, Brooklyn, every Friday evening, commencing at 74 o'clock, 
and closing with ic examinations, and often with a double test of Phre- 
nology. Seats to first few lectures free, and a contribution taken. 

“ Professional Examinations and Books, at 131 Nassau Street, New York, 
daily and evenings. His splendid cabinet of Busts free to visitors. Families 
and parties visited.” 

At present, Mr. L. N. Fowler is lecturing in Nantucket. He 
will visit New Bedford on his return from the island. 
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To improve, ennoble, adorn, and benefit man, and to develope, by cul- 
ture, those natural faculties imparted by the Author of his being—objects 
the highest that can possibly engage attention—alone gave birth to this 
Journal, have alone sustained it thus far, and alone dictate its continuance. 
Phrenology is the science of man, and especially, of man’s minp; and as 
such, evolves all the elementary principles of his nature; thus embodying 
all the laws of his being, all his conditions of happiness, and all the causes 
of all his sufferings, as well as of all the evils that afflict society; and all 
so plainly that “ he that runs may read,” and so beautifully as to excite our 
highest admiration. It also furnishes the only true test and touch-stone by 
which to try every doctrine and practice of the age, and, indeed, of all past 
and coming time—every theory of society ; and every question of ethics, of 
morals, of logic, of equity, and even of religious creeds and practices. 
That test is this. By developing fuly and clearly the primitive nature and 
constitution of man, and in all its ramifications, it arranges, before the tri- 
bunal of that nature, every thing appertaining to man that can be started; 
approving whatever harmonizes with it, but condemning whatever conflicts 
therewith. 

But the moral bearings of Phrenology—its application to existing evils 
and their remedy—to the best way to /ive and be happy, and, united with 
Magnetism, to the preservation of health and the cure of diseases—and 
above all, its application to MORALS AND RELIGION, by bringing the Bible 
alongside of the nature of man, thereby squaring its doctrines and practices 
by that nature—constitute its richest application. Who 1s not, or should 
not be, deeply interested to know exactly what man’s moral and religious 
nature is? and thereby, what religious doctrines it teaches, and duties it 
requires? And is it not high time, to set forth scientifically, the moral and 
religious construction of man, and with it, the only true religion? Quite 
long enough, has sectarianism bewildered and distracted mahkind, and 
almost crucified true religion. That fiery, sectarian star, must soon set 
forever, and the sun of true religion,—that based jn the nature of man, and 
growing out of it—is destined soon to arise in its glory, to dispel sectarian- 
ism and bigotry, and to show man what to do and to believe, and what not; 
as well as what and how to worship: for, Phrenology is the key of man’s 
moral and religious nature, and that nature is the true test and touch-stone 
of every religious creed and practice; and this test, the Editor designs to 
demonstrate and apply in this volume, and with an impartial, unsparing 
hand—without truckling to any form of religion one way, or bending 
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